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NEVER FRET 


Nanny has a hopeful way— 
Bright and busy Nanny; 

When I cracked the cup today, 

She said, in her hopeful way: 

“It’s only cracked—don't fret, | pray;”” 
Sunny, cheery Nanny! 


Nanny has a hopeful way, 
So good, and sweet, and canny; 
When I broke the cup today, 
She said in her hopeful way: 
“Well, ‘twas cracked, I'm glad to say;”’ 
Kindly, merry Nanny! 


Nanny has a hopeful way— 
Quite right, little Nanny; 
Cups will crack and break alway, 
Fretting doesn’t mend or pay; 

Do the best you can, I say, 
Busy, loving Nanny! 


JAMIE’S THOUGHT GARDEN AND HOW 
HE MADE IT 
Chapter | 
tf _. 1H, Uncle Max, see that great big robin 
32x | there by your hoe. I could hit him 


as easy as anything, | believe.” 
Uncle Max straightened up, 


—St. Nicholas. 


with the wheelbarrow. 

“Why, Jamie Burton,” he said in a 
shocked tone, “I thought you belonged to the 
Audubon Society that didn’t hit birds.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t really hit it, you know,” 
Jamie declared, hastily dropping the pebble he 
had picked up. “I was only thinking what an 
easy shot it would be and was going to shy this 
stone towards the robin.” 

“Only thinking! I don’t believe you 
know what a thought is.” 

“It’s—it’s something in my head,” said 
Jamie. “‘It’s made out of brains, | guess.” 


“Yes, yours is the big box that holds the 


and looked over at the small boy 


| some choice plants. 


brain cells, which are the little boxes full of 
thoughts. But the thought itself is a thing 
like this.” 


““Not a seed, Uncle Max. Why, that’s a 


big white flower seed, and I never saw a 
thought.” 


“How about this pansy seed? You don’t 
call that big? And there are a great many 
seeds that you couldn’t see at all without a 
microscope; so just their not being ‘seeable’ 
doesn’t prove that thoughts aren’t seeds. Be- 
sides, you see them after they have sprouted 
and grown—and feel and hear them,’ too, 
sometimes.’ 

“And do people plant them just like other 
seeds, Uncle Max? What do they look like 
after they grow? I never planted any of them, 
did]>” 

“I think you were planting one just when 
you spoke about hitting that robin. If I hadn’t 
helped you to pull it up quick, before it had 
time to take root, it might have grown into an 
action in spite of your Audubon pledge. It 
isn’t safe to plant thought-seed unless it is a 
very good variety.” 

Jamie looked down at the gravel path 
sheepishly. “Have | planted any other kind of 
thought-seed this morning>?”’ he asked after a 
minute, "’anything better than that?” 

“Indeed you have,” replied Uncle Max 
heartily, giving a loosened sod a toss to one 
side. “When you were lacing your shoes and 
the strings got tangled you sowed some good 
patience seed, and covered it all up snugly with 
smiles and good nature. The flowers that 
grow on those plants will make a beautiful 
corner in your thought garden.” 

“Have I a whole garden of thoughts?” 
questioned Jamie, pressing so closely to his 
uncle that a bit of earth flying from the spade 
hit him squarely on the nose. “What else is 
growing in it.” 

“Well, there are some things that I should 
dig up, if I were you, before they crowd out 
You see how I am going 


for this chickweed. If I left it we shouldn’t 
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have a single sweet pea for your mamma’s | thistles and rag-weed and plantains and briars, 

birthday.” and sow things that are worth while. We'll 


Jamie sat on a big stone very quietly for 
a while, rather thinking the subject had gone 
far enough. Uncle Max was a funny fellow, 
he said to himself. He wasn't preachy, like 
Uncle Morris, nor cross, like Uncle Giles, but 
he made you want to be a good boy more than 
either of them. He lets you have good times, 
too, and his pretty cottage here in the suburbs 
had hardly a thing in it that a boy mustn't 
touch. Then there was Fleet, the black horse, 
and Patsy, the spotted house-dog, besides 
Tabby Gray’s family of round roly-poly kit- 
tens tumbling about in the barn. Yes, it was 
luck for Jamie that he had a nice Uncle Max, 
since papa’s business took him and mamma to 
England so long before school was out; and it 
was also lucky that Mrs. Flynn, the house- 
keeper, liked little boys and said that they did 
not bother her except when they were 


naughty. 
“Heigh-ho!”” exclaimed Uncle Max, just 
then. ““That’s a tough old customer.” He was 


bearing all his weight upon the spade, prying 
at a burdock plant which showed several lusty 
green leaves, damp with the chill dew of April. 

Jamie bent down and tugged at the coarse 
root until he was out of breath. 

“My, how it hangs on,” he gasped. 
“‘And such a rough, homely thing, too, taking 
up the ground where we want our ‘sturtiums. 
I haven't any mean old weeds like that in my 
garden, have I>” 

Tall Uncle Max leaned against the apple 
tree and pushed his cap back, looking down 
ia kindly eyes upon the little boy’s upturned 
ace. 

“Well,” he said, shaking his head seri- 
ously, “when I saw you kicking Patsy yester- 
day because he ran off with your ball—” 

Jamie's cheeks got suddenly red. 

“Il get mad awful easy,” he said, trying to 
laugh, “but I get right over it.” 

“I hope Patsy’s shins got right over it, 
too. But you see I knew there was a burdock 
that needed attention pretty badly.” 

Jamie came in front of Uncle Max and 
stood very straight, with his hands deep down 
in his pockets. 

“I'd like to dig it up, honest, Uncle Max,” 
he said, so earnestly that his voice trembled a 
little. “It would please my mamma, you 
know. I'd like to have a splendid thought- 
garden to show her when she gets back. 


Won't you help me about it?” 
“Good speech, old man,” cried Uncle 


Max, slapping Jamie on the back quite as if 
they were both young men together. 
go right at it, you and I. 


“We'll 
We'll root out all the 
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have ‘the white flower of Chivalry,’ and the 
‘Red Rose of Courage,’ and ‘Sunflowers of 
Happiness’ — 

*““And—and some ‘Hollyhocks of Fun,’ 
won't we, Uncle Max?’ Jamie broke in 
eagerly. 

“Sure thing! It wouldn't do to leave 
them out. And perhaps we'd better tuck in 
some for-get-me-nots to take the place of that 
didn’t-think weed we shall have to pull up.” 

“Yes, and something to help me keep 
track of my own clothes, and ‘member where 
my clean collars are,”’ added Jamie. 

** ‘Bachelor buttons of Self-Reliance,’ to be 
sure,’ laughed Uncle Max. ‘“‘I never saw a gar- 
den that was a garden that didn’t have some, 
did you? Only we'll be careful not to get too 
many, because I know a chap who’s having 
trouble with a certain kind of love-pinks on ac- 
count of somebody’s bachelor button bed.” 

Jamie looked interested. 

“Love-pinks must be nice flowers,”’ he 
said, his eyes shining, “We'll plant lots of 
those, won't we?” 

“That's what we will, old fellow. We'll 
have all sorts and colors; big fringed carna- 
tions for your lady mother and one or two 
others; bunch pinks for all the people we 
know, and grass pinks for every living crea- 
ture.” 

“That'll fill up the garden, won't it?” 


queried Jamie, doubtfully. 


“The strange thing about that i is, Jamie 
boy, that the more love you have growing, the 
more room there is for other nice plants; and 
the better they flourish. You simply can’t get 
too much love in a thought-garden.”” 

“Nor too many hollyhocks, either, I 
guess,” said Jamie. “I’m going to plant just 
bushels of them, so they'll keep growing, and 
when I’ ma big man like you I'll sani d fun all 
the time.’ 

“Big men’s fun is apt to be more like 
poppies, Jamie; “You grasp the flower; its 
bloom is shed.’ The only way to have real fun 
all your life is to plant the right kind of 
thought-seed when you're a boy; so we will 
look after these hollyhocks good and sharp, 
that’s a fact. And now suppose you give 
Patsy a race for the house. I believe | heard 
the breakfast bell, and Mrs. Flynn might get 
nettles in her thought-garden if we kept her 
waiting.” 

(To be centinued.) 
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“From beautiful thoughts grow beautiful 


deeds, 
Like flowers that grow from the hidden seeds.” 
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Blanche Sage Haseltine 


LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 13 
THE TEN VIRGINS—Matt. 25:1-13. 
GoLpEN TEXT—Watch therefore, for ye know not 
the day nor the hour.—Matt. 25:13 

Are we like the wise virgins of today’s 
story, or like the foolish ones? 

If our lamps are lighted with the everlast- 
ing light of spiritual understanding, ready at 
all times, we are like the wise virgins. 

If, however, we think of the Truth only on 
Sunday, and then forget to live it, we are as the 
foolish virgins. Although our lamps or minds 
are lighted at times, we have not the steady 
supply of oil, or wisdom, when we most need 
it. 

When we learn the Divine Law and make 
it a part of our daily lives, we are always ready 
to follow the voice of the bridegroom, or Christ 
within us. Those who practice thinking only 
good, true thoughts and listen always to the 
Spirit within are never left in darkness. When 
lack of any kind threatens, they are ready to 
listen with spiritual understanding to the guid- 
ing voice of the Christ within. 

Persons who have not formed the habit of 
controlling their thoughts, who allow thoughts 
of lack and weakness to enter into their minds, 
are left groping helplessly in the dark when 
the shadows come. Is it not better to keep our 
lamps trimmed and burning with a goodly sup- 
ply of oil? 

Every day we should try to keep our 
minds full of good, strong, clean thoughts, that 
the voice of the Spirit may sound clear to us, 
and we may be able to follow without stum- 
bling. 

LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 20 


THE: JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS— 
Matt. 25:31-46. 

GOLDEN TEXT—I/nasmuch as ve did it not unto one 
of these least, ye did it not unto me.-—Matt. 25:45. 

Let us study this lesson in a way perhaps 
new to some of us. Instead of considering it 
as representing our attitude toward other peo- 
ple and outer conditions, let us consider it as 
representing something which takes place en- 
tirely within each of us. 

The king upon the throne is the Christ 
Spirit in each of us. The judgment day is 
when we awake to the true way of life. It is 
the time when we realize that our thoughts 
must be all good and true in order that we may 
enter the kingdom. 

The sheep and the goats represent our 
thoughts. The Christ Spirit will discern those 


thoughts which are good and true and those 
which are unreal. All thoughts of lack and 
weakness will be goats. Thoughts of health 
and strength, of kindness and brotherly love 
shall be the sheep. They shall be retained in 
the kingdom of heaven which is within us. 
The dark, unreal thoughts will be sent through 
the fire of love. They will be purified and 
cleansed. All the darkness and unreality will 
disappear forever. 

When the realization or day of judgment 


_ has come, our minds will be purified and only 


the real will be left. We will enter into the 
kingdom of heaven and dwell there in peace. 
The coming of this day to each of us depends 
upon how faithfully we live by the Divine Law. 


LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 27 
JESUS THE JUDGE OF MEN—[Review] 


GOLDEN TEXT—/ come. quickly; hold fast that 
which thou hast, that no one may take thy crown.— 


Rev.3:11. 

From each of the preceding lessons for 
the quarter there can be culled a helpful 
thought. These below are suggestions. There 
are many others. 


Lesson I—I will seek the Truth for 
Truth’s sake, not for material gain. 

Lesson 2—In loving service I now find 
perfect joy. 

Lesson 3—My faith is now made plain by 
the guidance of Divine Love and Wisdom. 

Lesson 4—Through right use of the gifts 
of God, | am building a strong body and a 
clear mind. 

Lesson 5—My soul enters the “City of 
Peace,”’ and my affairs are in Divine Order. 

Lesson 6—I now make use of the Truth 
I know to make my life more free and full. 

Lesson 7—I will keep my mind pure and 
holy, for it is the vineyard of God. 

Lesson 8—I accept the love and protec- 
tion of the Spirit. . 

Lesson 9—‘‘I am the child of the living 
God.” 


Lesson 10—Thou, oh Lord, and thou 
only. 

Lesson 11—The light of spiritual under- 
standing guides me every moment of the day. 

Lesson |2—Through the Christ Spirit in 
me my mind is cleansed and my thoughts made 
good and pure. 
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LESSON 1, OCTOBER 4 


CHRIST ANOINTED FOR BURIAL— 
Mark 14:1-11. 


GoLtpEN TExT—She hath done what she could.— 
Mark 14:8. 

‘When Mary anointed the Lord with the 
costly ointment, many censured her. Among 
them was Judas Iscariot. Now Judas means 
covetousness. There are those who have al- 
lowed the Judas in them to develop to such an 
extent that they have lost sight of the real 
value of things. Mary knew what many have 
yet to learn, that material treasures were as 
nothing to the treasures of the Spirit. Those 
who covet material riches are punished by 
losing the power to see or recognize real riches. 
Their vision is so overshadowed by greed, that 
the glitter of money and jewels appears as the 
real shining treasure. 

To the person of true perception, money 
and jewels, while good, are nothing in com- 
parison with the real wealth of Spirit. For 
who in his right mind or Christ mind would ex- 
change health and happiness, love and content- 
ment for the greatest earthly treasure. When 
once we have the inner wealth, the outer is 
added unto us. Like Mary, however, it will 
mean nothing to us only as we can use it for 
good. When our eyes are opened to the Truth 
we will lose all covetousness and greed, for 
we will realize that the real treasure is an inex- 
haustible one. There is an abundance for all 
and it cannot be wasted. « 

We will use our treasure, both spiritual 
and earthly, to do good, and will hear with 
many, the voice of the Christ proclaiming, 


*““She hath done what she could.” 
¥ ¥ ¥ 


In answer to request of a mother that we publish a morning and 
evening prayer and table blessing for the little ones we reprint this 
excellent prayer from American Motherhood : 

‘Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the blessed morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 


“Help us to do the things we should, ~~ 
To be to others kind and good; 
In all we do, and all we say, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


TABLE BLESSING 


We thank thee, Father, for this food, 
For life and health and all our good. 
May others, too, these blessings share, 
And hearts be grateful, everywhere. 


“All things respond to the call of rejoicing, 
All things gather where life is a song.” 


SIR SMILEUPS’ TRAVELS 


By TipDLE DE WINKS 
Smileups in a Storm 


There’s music in the forest and the wind blows 
everywhere; 

There seems to be a tempest that calls aloud— 
“despair!” 

But thru the ship’s rough rigging, and high 
above the mast, 

There's a little bit of glimmer as the moon is 
sailing past! 

And thru that bit of glimmer shines a face 
above the storm, 

Indeed, it is Sir Smileups, who makes the heart 
grow warm. 

The clouds are drifting westward, there's a 
hum within the air, 

“Hold on! I've come!”’ cried Smileups, “to 
drive away despair!” 


Ups and lus Cheer- Up 


“Now sing your song of courage, smile, sailor 
boys again; 

For I have come to aid you with my little 
Cheerup men. 

Climb the mast, ye Cheerups, now quick, and 
to your: work, 

To the captain’s cabin, and say, ‘We will not 
shirk!’ ” 


Sir Smileups kept on smiling until the lads felt 


glad, 
And soon the boat was rolling and putting in 
like mad! 
those sailors shouted, 
saved our ship; 
We vote him now for captain on every single 


trip!” 
¢ ¢ 
Here is a little treatment-song which Vir- 
ginia wrote in one of my notebooks and sang 
to little sister when rocking her to sleep: 
“*God bless our little hands and feet 
God bless our bodies, too; 
And make us happy, pure and sweet, 
All whole, all through and through.” 


—Aunt Emma, 
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Royal, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 


Motto—Love never faileth. 


Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom.) 


Pin—tThe three wise monkeys. 


I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 


Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of the Booster Club, 


915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports—A\ll reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date of issue. 


£ 


|] ELL, Boosters, how do you like the 
} new dress that Miss Wisdom has 
this month? It is not as elaborate 
as she has been wearing, but you 
can bet the real spirit is still in her 
and she will have more good things 
in her from now on than she has ever had. Of 
course you all have learned the great lesson 
that the dress does not make the man. If you 
all get busy and double the number of Wis- 
doms, we shall be able to arrange it so that 
“Wisdom” can visit you twice a month. How 
does that sound? Wouldn't that be great 
sport? It all depends on you every one work- 
ing so that all the children you know will re- 
ceive “Wisdom.” Let’s every one of us have 
her visit all our friends. Will you try? Sure 
you will! 

] am away off from home this month, but 
am visiting you just the same. New York City 
is a very big place and probably there are many 
Wisdoms here, but | have not seen any yet. | 
am sitting in the Unity Center at 305 Madison 
Ave., New York City,.as I write this, and | 
know that we can visit just as well here as we 
could if | were in my own cozy office at home. 

The California Booster Club has a very 
interesting report. Lucile has written it for us, 
and has inclosed a letter from the mascot, 


Comet Mead. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Wisdoms—We expect to have a big doings on 
our birthday. It will be our first meeting. All, or most of 
the members are on vacations. Josephine is in Yosemite, 
Agnes is in San Diego, Irene is at the beach, and I have 
been in Tahoe and am now in San Francisco. A seventh 
member will join soon. We have not had a meeting on 
account of the vacations, but we start in August. No fool- 
ing. Love to you all. From a Wisdom, ae car a 


Calabasas, Cal. 
Dear Wisdoms—I am having a vacation, as well as 
Lucile. You know she is up north and I am down south. 
Many miles are between us. That sounds poetic, doesn’t 
it? That reminds me, you have never heard the poem she 
made up about me, have you? Well, it goes this way: 
"My name is Comet, see how fast I run; 


I’m only eight years old, but I have lots of fun. _ 
And the funny part about it is, that it is all the truth. 


I wonder how that pussy, who writes, is. I would like to 

write to her if she wouldn’t be insulted. Do you think she 

would? My address is just plain ‘Calabasas, Cal. But 

people who write to me usually write in care of Lucile Mead. 

I must say “good-by” now. I am as ever, The Mascot of 

Comet Mead, per Sec. 
P. S.—I'd like to write to the dog, too.—C. M. 


The other day we received the very sweet- 
est and cutest birthday gift that you could im- 
agine. It was a little nest made from pine 
needles and lined with leaves, and in it was an 
offering of over a dollar for the Booster fund. — 
Now, whom do you suppose sent this? It was 
the Crystal Truth Club of Brandy City, Cal. 
I have written them already to say how cun- 
ning it was, but I thought you would like to 
hear about it also. 


Ernest has a report for the I. H. S. Club. 
I know that you will like it. 


West Branch, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Royal—I am afraid my letter will be too 
late for this month, but I am going to write it anyway. You 
see we have been very busy with fruit, and fixing up the 
yard and park, and we have had lots of company besides, 
but we never missed a club meeting for all of that, and our 
last one was real good. We had all done some healing, and 
we always talk it over at the club and it makes it interesting 
for all of us. Aren't any of the other Booster Clubs going 
to help you build that new Unity building? We thought 
they would all jump at the chance to help if they once 
thought about it, but I see that none of the Boosters wrote 
anything about it in their letters for July. How is that, 
Boosters? I read the Unity letter to our Club that thanked 
us for sending the money, and we all liked it very much and 
felt proud to think that our money was going to help buy 
so many bricks for the new building. 


Ernest P. Baltzell, Sec. 1. H. S. Club. 


Veronica writes a nice letter commending 
some of the things which have been appearing 
in “Wisdom.”’ Here is her letter: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear WispomM—Inclosed you will find two dollars, 
one dollar towards the helping of the new Unity building, 
the other dollar to renew my WISDOM subscription, which 
expires in July: I love all the stories in WispomM. My 


kiddies, Easter, a pony, Froufrou, a dog, and Dickie, a 
canary, are very fond of the letters from Sir Tammie of 
Orange and Billy Bumpus. Since I last wrote you I have 
become a member of the Jolly Writers’ Club. 
Yours in Truth, 

Veronica Marsh. 


I certainly 
enoy writing to the members. 


CHARACTER AND CLOTHES— 
ELEANOR 


ELIZABETH PETTINGER, Oswego, Oregon 
Chapter I] 


7 HAT are you going to wear at the 
bonfire to night?” asked June in an 
off-hand manner which would 
never have suggested to Eleanor 


feees a! that it was a question upon which, | 
a a earlier in the day, she and Alice had | 


spent serious thought. “We ought to have 


told you not to bring down all those party | 
clothes. Of course, as you've never been to 


be that and—”’ she hesitated to add that she had never 


_ made a garment for herself and had not the 


people don’t dress up. I didn’t see a thing 
simple and plain enough for a bonfire party 
among all those duds I helped you hang up this 
morning—not even a middy!” 


The tone held nothing of reproach or crit- 
icism, only doubt as to the solution of the prob- 
lem confronting them. Eleanor felt her heart 
sink at the very prospect of her ““young lady” 
clothes of which she had been so proud only 
yesterday. 


“Mother wanted me to bring some ging- 
ham dresses, but I thought I wouldn’t need 
them. I'm sorry now | didn't take her advice, 
but—I thought I knew better.” To confess 
herself wrong on any point was indeed a con- 
cession for Eleanor, who prided herself upon 
her judgment and knowledge of styles and 
fashions. At high school she was the criterion 
of fashion in her class and even the older girls 
copied her collars, belts, ribbon bows or !atest 
ties. Her mother, a thoughtless woman, had 
been hypnotized into believing her daughter's 
judgment béyond question, and having the 
money to supply the demand she paid little at- 
tention to the quality and selection, leaving the 
matter almost entirely to the young girl’s dis- 
cretion. 

“| just don’t know what I will wear,”’ con- 
fessed Eleanor in a confidential manner new 
to her. ‘I’m going to write to mother to send 
me down several middies and—and something 
plain like you girls wear; but they won’t come 


for several days at the earliest. Do you think 
that blue lawn might do if I left off the over- 


skirt and the ribbon sash? I might take the 
ruffles off the sleeves and—’”’ 

“If you don’t mind wearing something of 
ours you can borrow one of Alice’s middy 
blouses; it'll fit you better than mine, and the 
white duck skirt you wore yesterday will be 
just the thing. No, don’t send for anything 


_ from home, but tomorrow morning we'll all 
_ go into the village and you can buy duck and 


the three of us will make you some loose 
blouses like the young girls wear down here. 
Alice can cut them out and you and | II do the 
sewing— it'll be no end of fun!” 

“Oh, but mother can buy them ready 
made so much easier than making them, 


slightest idea how such a thing was done. She 
could hem-stitch a little and embroider—that 
is, her work might be called embroidery, but 
some people would not recognize it as such— 
but regular sewing was an unknown art. 

“They cost too much ready made,’’ re- 
plied Alice, who had just entered the porch sit- 
ting-room where the two girls had been reclin- 
ing in the swinging couch, looking over the 
blue-gray water and the receding tide, and the 
groups of clam diggers with spades swung over 
their shoulders or industriously digging up the 
hard, wet sand in countless mounds. Children 
wading, playing with sand houses or just run- 
ning and leaping in joy, made patches of bright 
color; the wind fluttered and pulled at the gay 
scarfs worn by the women. Every one was | 
so comfortable, so much a part of the scene, so 
in harmony with the freedom of the wind and 
air and water that Eleanor forgot that she was 
a visitor, almost a young lady, away from 
home and a guest of the Nortons. 

“They cost too much ready made,” re- 
peated Alice, taking up a basket of stockings 
and examining them carefully one at a time, 
laying aside those that were worn and folding 
up the others in pairs after they had been com- 
pared and found to mate. “You can’t get a 
decent middy for less than a dollar and a half 
or two dollars, and we can make one for fifty 
cents that will fit and wash well. June and I 
can make our allowance reach three times as 
far by making our own things.” 


if 
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June reached for her sewing bag and, 
gathering up the stockings her sister had laid 
aside, began to mend, remarking to Eleanor, 
“We girls always do our mending before the 
laundry is put away and it saves so much 
bother and confusion when we need our things. 
These stockings will take up a couple of hours 
. this morning. Don’t you want to get your 
mending and we'll all work together—then 
we'll play.” 

Eleanor had mending to do, but she had 
had no intention, up to the present, of doing it. 
Alice and June looked so contented and “home 
like’’ with the needles going in and out, it 
seemed almost a pleasant occupation instead 
of the trial stocking-darning usually presented. 
Eleanor flew upstairs and turning the contents 
of her trunk upside down, she selected several 
garments, among them the blue dress which 
had caused so much consternation the day be- 
fore by its lack of buttons, and was about to 
hurry downstairs when the disarranged trunk 
held her attention. The girl was quick to 
learn, quick to appreciate her short-comings 
when they were pointed out. Laying down 
the clothes she straightened the trunk and then 
carefully opened the drawer in which her sew- 
ing bag had been placed by June that morning. 
How thankful Eleanor was that she had 
thought to bring her sewing bag! It had been 
a present but had not been used—she brought 
it with her because it was so pretty. 

As the three sewed, mending stockings, 
sewing on buttons, fastening loose ends pulled 
out in the wash, they talked of the pleasant 
days ahead of them, the rides on the beach, 
bonfires at night, berry-picking excursions, 
tramps to the village for mail and shopping, 
bathing, swimming, climbing the bluffs of 
sand, wandering through the woods and all the 
delightful interests that were to make the time 
fly on the wings of the wind. Interspersed 
with this happy conversation were little hints 
from the older girls as to the best way to mend 
that rip, how this braid could be made to look 
neater, the best way to sew on buttons, how to 
save time by doing a thing a different way. In 
the younger girl’s fifteen years she had never 
had so practical a lesson in mending, and so 
pleasantly was it given she never suspected 
that her two hostesses had broken an engage- 
ment to play golf for the express purpose of 
giving the lesson to her. 

The work-baskets put away, a trip to the 
beach was made for sea-weed for June's col- 
lection of plants. Here were friends to be met 
and introduced to Eleanor, and several girls her 
own age showed a disposition to know her 
better; they asked her if she would be at the 
bonfire that night, would she bathe with them 


when the tide came up, did she like to dig 
clams, and would she ride with them when the 
tide went down. Pleased with their attention, 
eager to enjoy the sports, she was neverthe- 
less aware that, although her own age, these 
girls were far more simple and natural in their 
manners than she; yet they had a certain con- 
fidence, a leadership of their own; she felt they 
were ‘‘sizing her up,” taking her measure, pass- 
ing judgment; she felt she was on trial and 
awaiting their verdict. She noticed, too, that 
their hair hung down their backs in curls or 
braids with broad dark ribbon, their dresses 
were simple in the extreme, but trim and neat, 
and had a style not easily defined nor copied. 
On the way back to the cottage she asked: 

“What did that girl with the yellow hair 
(Jane something, her name is) mean when she 
said you were her big sister? She isn’t any 
relation to you, is she?” 

June laughed. “Why, yes, of course; 
everybody's a relation since the time of Adam 
—he was a grandfather to us all, somewhat 
removed by time, of course. Jane Spencer is 
her name, and she’s an awfully nice girl. ..She 
was sick last winter and | went over every af- 
ternoon and read a story. We, Alice and I, 
belong to the Big Sisters, and I.took Jane for 
a little sister when she needed me. Oh, haven’t 
you ever heard of the Big Sisters? It’s a sort 
of society—I’ll tell you about it some other 
time. There are Big Brothers, too. You 
know Mr. Austin, the gentleman Alice is going 
to marry? Well, he belongs to the Big Broth- 
ers, and you ought to see the boys he has for 
his little brothers! They call him Tom, or 
Brother Tom, and he’ll leave the best sport 
going if any one of the little fellows wants him 
or sends for him. He’s going to bring ten of 
his brothers down to the cottage next week 
for two days, and you and Alice and I will have 
to be big sisters to them. I think it will be the 
most fun! They are to sleep in the wood-shed 
and mother’ll have to feed them in install- 
ments. Mr. Austin’s brothers are, most of 
them, from poor families, but Alice and I find 
enough little sisters right among our own 
friends. Here we are and we've kept mother 
waiting lunch! We're sorry, mother,” she 
added as they reached the steps, “but we met 
a lot of the girls on the beach and we got to 
talking.” 

During lunch Jane Spencer was spoken 
of and Eleanor discovered she belonged to the 
Spencers, the very rich Spencers. ‘And yet,” 
thought Eleanor, ‘‘she was so friendly, so un- 
assuming and dressed so plain.’ Something 


of this thought passed through Mrs. Norton's 
mind at the same time, and she took occasion 
to remark: 
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WISDOM. 


“Jane's mother has such good judgment. 
Jane is not the least bit spoiled with money or 
clothes. She is nearly sixteen and hasn't be- 
gun to realize yet that she is almost a young 
lady. Her brother Ned is just as nice as she is. 
He'll be at the bonfire tonight and you must 
see that Eleanor meets him. He's a regular 
boy and will make things lively for you,” ad- 
dressing the last remark to her young guest. 

Eleanor stood before the mirror in her 
dainty little bed-room and viewed herself from 
head to foot. The borrowed blouse fit her to 
perfection, with its broad, blue linen collar and 
cuffs and belt. The superior quality of linen 
was brought into effect by careful ironing, and 
not one of the girl’s own clothes looked so well 
on her as Alice’s blouse. This she was forced 
to admit, and yet just why she did-not know. 
Her own clothes had cost so much and had 
either been made by a dressmaker or bought 
ready made; Alice made her own clothes al- 
“most entirely. Then, too, the thought occurred 
that Alice’s father was a rich man, owning 
many houses and much property, while her 
father was a man of limited means and owned 
scarcely anything. Eleanor would have been 
- almost ashamed to acknowledge that her gar- 
ments were home-made, while both Alice and 
June were proud of their ability, and even 
boasted of their skill and economy. Mr. Nor- 
ton could pay nearly any bill his daughters 
might run, and yet both of them had a limited 
allowance within which they kept with scrupu- 
lous exactness, while she, a much younger girl, 
whose father was comparatively a poor man, 
bought what she desired: with very little 
thought of how or when the bill was to be paid. 
- She remembered now the tired look her father 
wore when he talked to her mother of money 
matters; how he scolded and argued and 
“‘made a fuss’’ until her mother would get an- 
gry and there would be “‘a scene.”” Eleanor 
had been used to these “‘scenes’’ since early 
childhood and thought nothing of them except 
to imagine her father a hard-hearted man who 
thought nothing of making his family unhap- 
py. She began to wonder if she and her 
mother might not have made it easier for her 
father all these years. Maybe there was some 
truth in what he always told them, that they 
were extravagant and were spending more 
than he could make. It“was a statement she 
had never believed, for somehow the bills had 
always been paid. If Jane Spencer could dress 
so simply why couldn’t she, Eleanor Gray, do 
the same and yet be stylish and have a distinc- 
tion? She looked once more in the mirror and 
with a half smile reached up and pulled out 


the hairpins from her head. 
(To be continued.) 
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““Wisdom” comes to you in plainer garb 
this month, but her heart and purpose are the 
same. You will appreciate this and not let the 
change of form interfere with your loving in- 
terest in her success. Next time she will un- 
derstand better the economy of room and use 
smaller type and give less space to headings, 
and so make room for matter that had to be left 
out of this number. 


““Betty’s Busy Bees” and ‘““The Story of 


Lovie’ will find place next time. 
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“Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks’’ are now out 
in book form. Every Truth home and Sunday 
School should have them. Cloth, $1.25; pa- 


per, 75 cents. 
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“The Child Garden,” a new Sunday 
School leaflet, is published weekly by the Day 
Star Publishing Company, 134 Madison St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 30 cents per year; 25 cents 
in clubs of ten. 
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NOTICE TO WISDOM SUBSCRIBERS 

The price of “Wisdom” is now only 50 
cents a year. Those who subscribed at the old 
rate of $1 .00 a year will be given extra num- 
et of ““Wisdom”’ to make up for larger price 
pai 

If your subscription expires with the Sep- 
tember number you will receive the October 
number also; if your subscription expires with 
the October number you will receive also the 
November and December copies, and so 


through the year. The number of copies due 
you on the old rate will be doubled. 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPT ION OFFER 


Three Wispom subscriptions will now be entered for 
$1.00. This offer affords every WisDoM reader an excel- 
lent opportunity to interest playmates and friends. You can 
renew your own subscription for another year and send Wis- 
DOM to two of your friends for $1.00; or you can send 
Wispom to three friends for $1.00 if your own subscrip- 
tion is already paid a long time in advance. 
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